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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1875. No. 6 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Bound Shawls and Shaw! Binding, 


During the past year having made a specially of Friends’ Shawls, and consulting with many leading 
members of the Society, thereby having the benefit of their advice and knowledge in addition to our owr, 
we feel justified in saying, we have accumulated a most attractive sidck in every desirable fabric and 
color for Friends’ wear. A call, with the expression of an opinion approving or condemning our efforts 
to please, will be much appreciated by your friends, 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E, COR. NINTH AND MARKET STS., 


PHIDnA DELPHITIA. 


FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. | SAMUEL MAROT, 
CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING. \ Jeweler? Practical Engraver 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, 874 cts. to $1.374. 
Black Silk, best makes, $1 00 to $3.50. | Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
SILK WARP DRESS GOODS, STRIPES AND| Watches, Jewelry, etc., ete. 
PLAIDS, BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPACAS, 20: > 
ALL PRICES. | WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Olive Balzarines, (own Importation) 37} cts. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
Silk Blond, Lisene, Naptine, + paca Table SQ" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
car BL atte | Jewelrv, &. 


Shirt Bosoms of our own make. 
New Goods opening daily. 708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN H. STOKES, THE PENN MUTUAL 


S. W. Cor. 7th & Arch Sts, | Lipg INSGRANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD’A 
wv PHILADELPHIA. | Assets acchmulated, $4,427,996.69. 
XEACHER WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE OF A| .The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
‘| Schoo: under the care of Fishing-creek Monthly of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
Meeting. Must be thorough in the requisites of a bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
good English education; experience preferred. lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 
Address, with reference, | | for their value. 

FRANCES M. EVES, Secretary, AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply to 

Millville P. O., Columbia Co., Pa. Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED, A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO DO LYDIA A. MURPHY. 
General Houseworn, a Friend preferred. For : 
address apply at office of Friends’ [ntelligencer, PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
4t. 


706 Arch St., Philada. No. 587 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusre Sprinc in THE MARKET. 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


Furniture Warerooms, {8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 








B@F Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


p@e Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and | 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


PRIENDS' CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-| 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


\ TILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 

No. 907 Fivpert Srreet, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | 
atent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | 
bodies in ice tf 











NOTICE. 

A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, | 

Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 

near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For} 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN; 

At-East Jordan, or through S:erling Post Office. | 


| 





{ T.OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 


land at West Grove Station, B. OC. R. R. Dwell. - 


ing ample, including the modern conveniences; get 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements, 
Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a smal} 
| family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable, 


JOB H. JACKSON. 
; West Greve, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suzarr AuuEy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


| §AML, R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOUR 
| oo 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St, 
y 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


19p 823 33 North Second St., Philada. 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty five years by 


8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cat.towsiLt Street, Parra. 


‘WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 


| by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cen's per pound, 
| including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 


a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United S ates, from 50c.,60c., 70c., 
80c:, 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 


| All fresh of the la’est importations, bought at panic 


prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, fumilies, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAM'S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
4 Other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD. 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39—1+1 Park Place, N. Y. 





a ‘NUMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 


N within sight of Eagle Station, P. C. R. R 
Ref-rence, S. S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 
EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER 


VOL. XXXII. 


NAAAA AAA RARARAAAAAAAAAANW 


PHILADELPHIA, »F 


QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


QOMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO | 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 
The Taiaty-SeconD Volume commenced on the 27th of | 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- | 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that ail subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in omecks, pRarts, ‘or 
P. O. money-orpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail | 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. | 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CRITICISM. 
It has been truly said that the world still 


moves, but not backward ; and the glorious re- | 


sult of this forward movement is a terrible 
shaking among the dead and dry bones of 
an antiquated and obsolete theology, and 


may be hailed as the propitious harbinger of | 


an approaching resurrection of the churches 


to a renewed and more spiritual life in | 


Christ. 
The Rev. *W. I. Packer writes, “‘ The age is 


breaking up creeds; and as this will go on, | 


we shall not be known, in twenty-five years, 
as we now are.” 

This is, indeed, an age redundant in new 
views and strange ideas; and many of us 
are so affected with cacoethes scribendi to give 
them utterance, that we need frequent edito- 
rial scratching. 

The sentiments of our excellent friend, 
Benjamin Hallowell, in relation {to defensive 
war, individual and national, seem to surprise 
some persons, and induce them to censure 
him for expressing and you for publishing 
them. [ am not of that number. If such 
are the honest convictions of his mind, let 
him honestly say so; that we who dissent 
from them may be incited to show forth to 
the world a higher and nobler testimony to 











* I only use this as a trade mark, to denote the 
profession. 
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NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 


——w 
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| the peaceable principles of universal love, so 
| earnestly inculcated, in precept and example, 
| by the Christ in Jesus. Let us search our 
own premi-es as with a lighted candle, to 
| know whether we really possess a true and 
| abiding testimony against war under all cir- 
cumstances, or whether, on trial, it might be 
found, as it has too often been with others 
| making the same profession, that our senti- 
ments, practically, are no better than his, 
only covered up and disguised by a tradi- 
| tional profession derived from our predeces- 
‘sors. How needful the caution, “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” 

There are, perhaps, only two general means 
whereby the practice of war can be abolished. 

Ist. By the masses of the people becoming 
| so thoroughly Christianized as to discover, as 
'the early Christians did, and a few later 
| ones have, that Christians cannot fight ; or, 

2d. By the same masses—rulers and sub- 
jects—learning from sad experience, that wars 
are not only always wrong, but always impol- 
itic, always a losing game, even to the winner. 

In the use of the first means, the last fifteen 
centuries seem to have made very little pro- 
gress. Its time has not yet come. 

Of the second, we can only be hopeful. So 
| long asa high and honorable reward is be- 
stowed on the most bloedy achievements, 
the millennial terminus of war would seem to 
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be yet a great way off. But let us not de- 
spair. Auspicious signs loom up from the 
murky horizon, and shed their cheering rays 
over the gloomy forebodings of the future. 

The same progressive civilization, which 
has already despoiled so many crowned heads 
of arbitrary and unlimited power, in relation 
to war, will continue more and more to 
wrest the war-making power from the hands 
of governors, and to place it in the hands of 
the governed, where it properly belongs, if 
it exists anywhere. Kings no longer make 
conquest and plunder pretexts for going to 
war ; and men who would cheerfully defend 
their country and homes, are no longer willing 
to fight, merely to gratify the ambition or the 
avarice of their rulers. The time is not far 
distant when the people, those who have to do 
the fighting, will claim the right to judge when 
: - necessary and proper that they should 

ght. 

It is here that our strongest hopes must 
centre. We must look for a fuller acknowledg- 
ment, a greater respect for the rights and re- 
ciprocal duties of men, both individually 
and in: the great family of nations. We must 
learn to substitute reason and justice for the 
wild impulse of passion and a resort to phys- 
ical force; to that exalted sense of moral rec- 
titude, which requires that ‘all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.” 

It is to these means that B. H. is looking 
for the fina] abolition of national warfare. 
They have already banished the trial by bat- 
tle from the statute books and courts, nor do 
we now see fights, for the settlement of indi- 
vidual differences, except as a mark of row- 
dyism and drunkenness. It therefore seems 
to me, that his introduction of a brutal fisti- 
cuff between two Irish bullys, actuated by a 
tiger thirst for each other’s blood, was in bad 
taste, and quite inappropriate. I think that 
it might have been dismissed with an edito- 
rial scratch. 

The harmonious result of the arbitration of 
an exciting question by two strong military 
nations, has fully proved that national differ- 
ences can be more cheaply and satisfactorily 
settled on a pacific basis, than by a resort to 
physical force. Thus affording encourage- 
ment to hope that other nations may be in- 
duced to follow the example so nobly set them 
by the United States and Great Britain. 

B. H. says: “ Deity acts, in human affairs, 
only through instrumental means.” Apply- 
ing this to the exercise of the right of self-de- 
fence, he adds, “It is vain to look to a spec- 
ial interposition of Providence for protection.” 
This is harsh, grating language, to many ears, 
perhaps it is more so in the words than in 
their signification. The strong, well-trained 
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mind of one man may be able to subordin . 
a given event to the control of natural law 
established by the Creator for the gove 
















the 


was confounded, his eye melted, his brawny 7 \ 
arm trembled, his pistol fell to his side, and 
he fled from the presence of the non-resisting 
hero, whom he could no longer confront ” 

Here is a case exactly in point. Benjamin 
Hallowell would no doubt refer this result to 
the supremacy of the law of right over wrong ; 
of the soothing influence of unprotected-inno- 
cence over the passions. Another would as- 
cribe it to a special Providence. May I ask, 
where is the difference between them? 

The same soothing influence can subdue 
the wild excitement of the insane. When 
the writer was about seven years old, he suf- 
fered a severe attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and was for a time left without any mus- 
cular power. While in this condition and pil- 
lowed in an easy chair, a crazy man, who had 
eluded the vigilance of his family, was seen 
approaching the house, in a very excited and } 
noisy condition. As he was known not to be 
mischievous, no alarm was excited. The 
door being open he walked directly in, with- 
out noticing any ope till he came near my 
chair, when he suddenly stopped, became si- 
lent, and after standing for.a few moments, 
he kneeled down, Jaid his hand on my knee, 
and offered up an eloquent and appropriate 
prayer for my restoration. This solemn act 
performed, he arose, walked quietly out of 


went 
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al 
ment of His creation, Another, whose ming We 
is less comprehensive and exact, would refer 

the same event to the working of a special Tou 
Providence. Looking from different stand. 

points, and through different optics, they ” 
seem to differ widely; but their practical : 
«conclusions may be intrinsically the same. 

It is probable that the published senti. Th 
ments of B. H. do him injustice; whatever§ ago, 
license they may seem to give to defensive} Fig! 
war as a last resort, if I do not mistake the to c 
man, he is, theoretically and practically,a§ fron 
man of peace. Should a highwayman pre§ the 
sent a pistol to his breast and demand hig} had 
purse, I do not believe that he would: make} how 
physical resistance, but would probably doas} the 
our ancient friend Robert Barclay did,onasim- } cid 
ilar occasion. ‘‘ With his usual calm self-pos } rea 
session, he looked the robber in the face, with the 
a firm, but meek benignity, assured him that} cei 
he was his and every man’s friend; that he} prc 
was willing and ready to relieve his wants; } ol 
that he was free from the fear of death, Ch 
through a divine hope of immortality, and | to 
therefore was not to be intimidated by aj} cu 
deadly weapon. He then appealed to him, | on 
whether he could have the heart to shed the of 
blood of one who had no other feeling, or} ac 
purpose, than to do him good? The robber] is 
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FRIENDS’ INT 
the house, without speaking to any one, and 
went directly home, a distance of four miles, 
apparently a sane man. 
- Yours, respectfully, 

E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, 16th of Third mo., 1875. 


——————_- 20> —___—__ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“MODERN CHRISTIANITY A CIVILIZED 
HEATHENISM.” 


The great popularity secured, a few years 
ago, by the innocent brochure, entitled “ The 
Fight in Dame Europa’s School,” was sure 
to command attention to a second production 
from the same pen, even though the title of 
the book should make it clear that its author 
had abandoned politics for theology. It is, 
however, generally conceded, that the essay — 
the title of which is given above—is of de- 
cided ingenuity ; and we refer to it here for 
reasons presently to appear. It has pleased 
the author to imagine a Hindoo, who has re- 
ceived an English education, and who is, by 
profession, a lawyer, as seated by the very 
comfortable fireside of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. The two are supposed 
to be alone, and to enter into a prolonged dis- 
cussion, with the advantage as to intelligence 
on the side of the Hindoo, whose knowledge 
of the Christian system is, besides, quite as 
accurate as his acquaintance with Brahmin- 
ism. The clergyman is always the defend- 


“\ ant, and is not always very successful in his 


efforts to answer either the arguments or the 
captious suggestions with which his opponent 
wearies him. For many of the objections 
which this reformed Brahmin opposes to the 
creed of his host are, indeed, criticisms not 
of the system, but of special or imperfect 
interpretations of it. So much of the discus- 
sion as concerns questions of this sort was of 
easy construction, and is of little interest. 
There is, for example, no novelty in the ob- 
jections to the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, so variously repeated as to suggest that 
the safety of Christianity may be involved in 
the concession of that tenet. Nor, until we 
are quite sure that the chief purpose of Christ’s 
coming was the introduction of a new system 
of morals, need we be anxious as to the re- 
sults of a comparison of the precepts which He 
incidentally advanced with those of other 
teachers. The notable suggestion of the book 
is that, Christianity, rightly interpreted, may 
call for a certain aceticism on the part of its 
professional teachers which Friends have 
always encouraged, and with which the ele- 
ments of our modern civilization would seem 
to be in strange contrast. 
Christianity consists in imitating the outward 
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far as the Christian teacher of to-day is civ- 
ilized he has become un-Christian. Not only 


must we count as unlawful the scientific spirit 

of which our civilization is so largely the re- 

sult, but the accidents that “uphold a del- 

icate life’? (as Woolman has it) are also to 

be condemned. Indeed, as judged from the 

point of view assumed by the Hindoo, the 

Christian preacher is very persisteutly out of 

order. The concessions and compliments 

with which he tries to make life agreeable— 

his desire for physical comfort and that his 

friends may be comfortable—all regard for 

property even as a means for securing the 

various refinements which we value so highly 

—all these are said to require from our 

clerical friend the confession that he is 

strangely attempting to enjoy one very desir- 
able sort of life while professionally recom- 
mending another. There is, however, noth- 
ing new in the substance of this objection. 
Friends have always insisted, with varying 
energy, that their teachers should attach lit- 
tle value to the temporal privileges our 
modern civilization extends to them; and we 
think they have recognized the possibility of 
every objection that is urged in the book be- 
fore us. But it is the very general habit of 
our time to regard the life of Christ, and the 
lives of other reformers, as in certain regards 
exceptional. We have assumed that the con- 
centration of power necessary to accomplish 
the work they have had to do has demanded 
of them various aceticisms not required. of 
us; or we assert that it is impossible we 
should find in any record of life on Asiatic 
plains the details which could regulate exist- 
ence in a modern city. After all, the nov- 
elty of the book seems to come mainly of 
the lively manner in which the surroundings 
of the old and the new Christian life are con- 
trasted. S. C. Couns. 


THE COMMON LOT. 


We are prone to imagine that our tempta- 
tions are peculiar ; that other hearts are free 
from secret burdens that oppress our energies, 
and cast a cloud upon our joy; that life has 
for others a freer movement and a less embar- 
rassed way. But the more we know of what 
passes in the minds of others, the more our 
friends disclose to us their secret conscious- 
ness, the more do we learn that no man is pe- 
culiar in his moral experience—that beneath 
the smoothest surface of outward life lie deep 
cares of the heart; and that, if we fall under 
our burdens, we fall beneath the temptations 
that are common to man, the existence of 





Assuming that | which others as little suspect in us as we do in 


them. We have but the trials that are incident 


life of Christ, and in obeying His injunctions | to humanity ; there is nothing peculiar in our 


as literally interpreted, it appears that in so 


case; and we must take up our burdens in 
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faith of heart that, if we are earnest, and trifle 
not with temptation, God will support us, 
as, in the past fidelity of his Providence, he 
has supported others as heavily laden as our- 
selves.—J. H. Thom. 


wer 
AN ANSWER. 


The following is an answer to the question, 
** At what age do persons enjoy themselves 
most?’ which was lately asked at a lyceum 
meeting. Reference is made to it in our 
“Scraps from Unpublished Letters.” The age 
at which persons enjoy themselves most, must 
necessarily depend upon the character and the 
circumstances of their lives, and this question 
must therefore be answered with reference to 
general principles. My decision is given in 
favor of the Autumn of life, for if the hopes of 


- Spring and the promises of Summer have been 


in some measure fulfilled, and the legitimate 
results of “temperate wishes and industrious 
hands” be ours, with physical powers measur- 
ably sustained, then, the additional advantages 
of intellectual, moral, social and religious ex- 
perience must give to the Autumn of a well- 
spent life the preponderance in the scale of en- 
joyment. A memory stored “ with thoughts of 
other men,” a mind that has grown “ famil- 
iar with its own,” a heart rendered compas- 
sionate toward the erring, through the recol- 
lection of its own mistakes, and grateful for 
the goodness and mercy that have followed it 
through life, “‘ from seeming evil still educing 
good,” are surely advantages worthy to be 
weighed against the hopes and aspirations, 
and elasticity of youth.. And, although we 
grant that 


‘“Not a year but pilfers as it goes 
Some youthful grace that age would gladly keep, 


Yet— 


' “On the gradual sloping pathway 

Where the passing years decline, 

Gleams a golden love-light falling 
Far from upper heights divine ; 

And the shadows from that brightness 
Wrap them softly in their fold, 

Who unto celestial whiteness 
Walk by way of growing old.” 


The poet Whittier says, in describing the 
Autumn of life: 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The South wind softly sigh, 

And fair, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope and fear, 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told ! 
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ourselves, And now, a kind and loving word © 
to the standard- bearers of the Society. Oh, dig 
deep, end sit low, and wait upon the Lord, 
that you may renew your strength! Mind 
your stepping-stones ; fan no fire of your own 
kindling; but, dear, precious, exercised _pil- 
grims, my heart goes out to you in the deep 
flowing of tender sympathy and love! Oh, 
abide in deep humility and patience under 
the hand of thy Heavenly Teacher and 
Guide, and as you wait thus, in true poverty 
of spirit, ability will be given to stand up in 
the assemblies of the people in the power of 
the Most High, and your hearers will be 
reached and tendered, truth shall reign over 
all, and your cup shall be overflowingly filled 
with the fullness of divine life, light and con- 
solation! Let those who have not had a gift 
of the ministry intrusted to them be very 
kind, loving and tender to those that have. 
Oh, friends, be not hasty in your judgment 
and censure upon your brethren and sisters 
in the ministry, but constantly bear them up 


an 
Enough that blessings undeserved in yo 
Have marked my erring track, 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, are 8 
His chastening turned me back. — 
Tbat care and trial seem at last, sy 
In memory’s sunset air, God 
Like mountain ranges overpast, ai. 
In purple distance fair. will 
wast 
That all the jarring notes of life: ness 
Seem blending in a psalm, den 
And al] the angles of the strife 
Slow rounding into calm. four 
melt 
And so the shadows fall apart, fath 
And so the westwinds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart navel 
I open to the day. pre 
cnnsnsetpiiincnaieaniti of | 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. feel 
“ PREACHING.” wh 
am 
My attention was called to a communica-}] 20! 
tion in Friends’ Intelligencer in regard to off 
preaching. While reading the article my] sm 
mind was deeply impressed with the indis- thi 
pensable need of charity. I would like the no 
writer of that communication to read the fo 
“thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians,” 
and all of us to profit thereby. Brethren, be al 
kind, loving and charitable one unto another. al 
Oh! let us have the mind that was in the as 
blessed Jesus, and then all jealousies and pre th 
judices will be swallowed up in love divine, a 
and we be enabled to go toa public friend b 
who we conceive is not ministering under the y 
anointing power of the great Master of as- 
semblies, in the spirit of meekness, charity 
and gentleness, feeling our own shortcomings 
and frailties, and communing with him or 
her, as the case may be; perhaps we will find 
» | it is not the friend that is off the track, but ; 
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in your arms of faith and prayer! When we | and unheard by the outward ear that equally 
are all bound together in the ties of sweet | demands it! 1 crave for myself to be brought 
charity and love, bearing one another’s bur-| by Divine mercy to that low state of mind, 
dens, and so fulfilling the law of the Lord, | where there is a true discernment of things. 
then, indeed, we shall realize the promise of| We have not known about you for a long 
God, as recorded in Isaiah li, “ For the Lord | time, though feeling an interest in thy best 
will comfort Zion: He will comfort all her | welfare every way. The mention of thy late 
waste places; and He will make her wilder- | indisposition, and particularly thy deafness, 
ness like Eden; and her desert like the gar- | produced a feeling of sympathy in my mind. 
den of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be | I know it is a great privation of which those 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of | who have never experienced it cannot form 
melody,” and we need not look back to the| any idea. I hope thy hearing will be restored. 
fathers and mothers, for our father will be| As we progress in the pathway of life we find 
our God. There are many now under the | that its pleasures one by one depart. When 
preparing hand of the Lord among the ranks | “ rural sights and rural sounds” become dim, 
of the young and rising generation, and I | we have the unspeakable privilege of turning 
feel to say that the time is not far distant |to that which is spiritual and invisible for 
when standard bearers shall be raised from | consolation. What a valuable, precious gift 
among these, who shall be as youthful Davids, | is bestowed upon the true believer in the ever 
mot depending upon the armor which Saul | blessed truth, the “revelation of God to 
offered, but going forth with the sling and|man!” A sure foundation to build our hopes 
smooth stone; not in words or arguments of|upon! Ihave read many of the records of 
their own, but in the name of the Lord; for | Friends in England that are very discourag- 
none ever trusted in the Lord and were con- | ing, still I hope a remnant, both there and 
founded. here, will be preserved. Now, dear friend, let 
In conclusion, dear friends, be . faithful, | me very affectionately recommend thee to the 
and set such an example before those who | one Great Physician of value, who can cure 
are looking up to you, that it may not be|every malady. Accept our united love. As 
asked of you, Where are those tender lambs | ever, thy interested friend, Mary PIKe. 
that I committed to your care? When they 
are crying for bread do not give them a stone, 
but let your lives preach to them, as well as 
your words, “ Follow me, as I follow Christ.” 


E. N. 













A SUGGESTION. 

[The following remarks accompanied the 
notice of the death of a Friend whose fune- 
ral occurred at the same hour of the usual 
mid-week meeting, in consequence of which 
both gatherings were smaller than they would 

Dear Frrenp,—The following extracts otherwise have been. We invite attention to 
from the last letter received from our valued | the suggestions contained in them, with the 
friend, Mary Pike, evince her sweet and lively | hope that they will meet with the considera- 
state of mind and also her interest in the tion they merit.—Eps.] 
welfare of her friends and of the Society, al- re : ; : 
though for a long time her feeble health had The practice that some persons are falling 
prevented her mingling with her friends for | into of fixing the hours for funerals at such 
the purpose of taking “sweet counsel to-|time as will interfere with the regular hour 
gether.” If given a place in the “‘Intelligen- for meetings for divine worship at the meet- 
cer”’ it may be grateful to her widely scattered | ings where the deceased have been members, 
friends to find such greenness and sweetness | is one that should be guarded againsteas much 
in old age. M.S. L. | as possible. In many instances, the members 

who are in the regular habit of attending 
West Parta., 11th Month, 22d, 1874. | their religious meetings are deprived of the 

My pear Frienp,—A proclamation has | opportunity of paying the last tribute of re- 
gone forth that to-day is to be a “day of|spect to their deceased neighbors, without 
thanksgiving.” Many, very many blessings | neglecting their meetings, when, by a little 
have been showered upon us that demand our | care and thoughtfulness, the difficulty might 
gratitude; and much, very much has occurred | be avoided. 
to humble us. Thine of the 23d was gladly| If Friends were to adopt the practice of 
received after a long silence. Sympathy is| having the funerals of all their members to 
@ precious gift which may be cultivated and | meet at the meeting-house, it is believed a 
thus expand. Surely there is much that comes | great benefit would arise from it, as the sol- 
to our knowledge that loudly calls for it, and | emnity of the occasion would be a 
much, very much unseen by the outward eye, | all the company being comfortably seated, 


Park Ridge, Ill., 2d mo. 28th, 1875. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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and if any verbal communication was made, 

all would be able to hear. Another advan- 

tage would be realized, in the country, by 

having their horses better provided for at the 

meeting-sheds, which, in inclement weather, is 

no small consideration. I. E. 
Third month, 1875. 





TRUTH TELLING. 


He has gone but a little way in this matter 
who supposes that it is an easy thing for a 
man to speak the truth, “the thing he trow- 
eth”; and that it is a casual function which 
may be fulfilled, at once, after any lapse of 
exercise. But, in the first place, the man 
who would speak the truth must know what 
he troweth. To do that he must have an un- 
corrupted judgment. But some people’s judg- 
ments are so entirely gained over by vanity, 
selfishness, passion, or inflated prejudices, and 
fancies long indulged in; or they have the 
habit of looking at everything so carelessly, 
that they see nothing truly. Again, to speak 
truth, a man must not only have that martial 
courage which goes out with sound of drum 
and trumpet, to do and suffer great things, 
but that domestic courage which compels him 
to utter small-sounding truths in spite of 
present inconvenience and outraged sensitive- 
ness or sensibility. Truth-telling, in its high- 
est sense, requires a well-balanced misd. For 
instance, much. exaggeration, perhaps the 
most, is occasioned by an impatient and easily- 
moved temperament, which longs to convey 
its own vivid impressions to other minds, and 
seeks by amplifying to gain the full measure 
of their sympathy. But a true man does not 
think what his hearers are feeling, but what 
he is saying.—Arthur Helps. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARRIAGE AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


It may be interesting to some of the read- 
ers of Friends’ Intelligencer who are unac- 
quainted with Indian life, to know something 
of their habits and mode of conducting the 
marriage rite. They seem never to have at- 
tached any sanctity to this relation, the 
husband feeling justified in deserting his wife 
upon the slightest provocation, whether real 
or imaginary, and seeking another whom he 
could very readily find, provided he had 
‘ponies ” enough to render an equivalent— 
the number depending upon the value placed 
by the parents upon their child. 

In many instances girls from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age have, without notice, 
been taken from school, the price paid, and 
they, against their will, borne by their cap- 
tors to some “ tepee,” where they are domi- 
ciled as the wife. 
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Usually, when a scholar is absent 
school a search is instituted immediately, 
learn the cause, and the fact above sta 
frequently been the result of the investiga. 
tion. In some instances the captors hay 








been ready to give them up, provided quen' 
could get their property back again. a tim 
This seems to have been an established cup one | 
tom amongst the Indians, and like ma the ¢ 
others, will be hard to eradicate. For the a di 
past three or four years strong efforts hayg knot 
been made to bring about a different state of , 4 
things, by convincing them that there is ae 
hetter way of doing, and that they cannot hou 
hold their allotments in lands unless there ig ve 
a change in this respect. wal 
Several couples belonging to this Agency ing 
have been married by Friends’ ceremony, pro 
four of them recently, belonging to the Wis * 
consin Indians. It must be acknowledged h | 
though, that the sight would be considered a Ps 
singular one to those unaccustomed to their Tt 
behavior. The manner of proceeding is to 
have an interpreter present, and after the ot 
ceremony has been repeated for them, to have Ti 
it interpreted to them, they assenting. It is c 
difficult to prevail upon them to wash and 
brush themselves up for the occasion, or to ” 
look upon it as any other than one of merti- ‘. 
ment, all laughing heartily when the words ‘ 
husband and wife are interpreted. The last c 


couple married, however, were sober and welb | 
behaved, and they all seemed pleased to have 
the certificate with the signatures and green 
seal to display. 

One bride walked away at the close of the 
ceremony, and seated herself on the floor by 
the stove. We had some difficulty in per- 
suading her that such conduct was not in 
keeping with the occasion ; and, finally, with 
the promise of a slice of cake, she arose from 
the floor and took her seat beside her hus- 
band. Congratulations were then offered and 
kind wishes expressed for their future welfare, 
after which the company quietly dispersed, 
and retired to their homes. E. 

Winnebago Agency, Third mo., 1875. 








— ———~ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
GREEN PLAIN MONTHLY MEETING. 


This Meeting is composed of two small 
meetings, viz., Green Plain, held in a neigh- 
borhood of Friends, near to, and at equal 
distance from South Charleston and Selma, 
Clark county, Ohio, and Oakland indulged 
meeting, located about three miles from Ce- 
darville. The Monthly Meeting is held here 
(at Oakland) the Fourth-day following each 
quarter, and at Green Plain the intervening 
months. 

This Monthly Meeting was very small at 
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I asenssseesnstentnnsessnsthastensteisesensndiisnntsesiiiiasiinaSieiaiiiasisnsialii Nan 
first, but, forty years ago, there commenced |that pervaded the meeting did not need 
moving to the neighborhood a number of| words to manifest it, though there was some 
families, among them several ministers, and | appropriate expression. There have been 
the little silent meeting grew so large that | upwards of three hundred and eighty visits 
the log meeting-house was, on First-day, fre-| paid, not including a number of our members 
quently filled. Things went on smoothly for | (principally men in boarding-houses) who met, 
a time, till, perhaps from over zeal on the| on several evenings by invitation, at ——’s 
one part, and a lack of genuine sympathy on | house. 
the other, differences arose which resulted in To recur to what I said about the deep 
a division, and Green Plain Meeting, as ac- | feeling not needing words. I sometimes fear 
knowledged by Indiana Yearly Meeting, was | that in the encouragement that is often given 
again very small. Yet there was life im that | to express what we feel, we are in danger of 

_Jittle band, and they faithfully met at the | forgetting that silence is sometimes more ex- 
house of a Friend (the others having taken | pressive than words. If we- accustom our- 
the meeting-house) until they could: build, | selves to look for words on all occasions, we 
which was done in a short time. The Meet-|shall have no skill in interpreting silence. 
ing has continued to grow or to decrease in | The speech that grows out of sileace is gener- 
proportion as Friends moved to and from the | ally wise speech ; but not so when we speak 
neighborhood, or were removed by death, or| for fear our silence will be misunderstood ; 
who, having grown into manhood or woman- | lest some one will think we thought so and so. 
hood, lost interest in the Society, till now the| Since becoming interested in these family 
Particular Meeting numbers about forty. | visits of our friend, I have thought whether 
There have been meetings laid down and the | they are likely to be lomg continued among 
members attached to this, who, being remotely | us. I believe they are less frequent than they 
situated, are not included in this estimate, | used to be, and the labor attendant upon vis- 
Though there seems to be an awakening | iting our large and scattered membership in 
among the members, it is feared that their | this city is every year increased. Will the 
advancement is retarded by, may I not say, | time ever come, I wonder, when we shall find 
an aversion that appears to exist with some, | it advisable to break up into little commun- 
to any change or moving out of the beaten | ities, in which it will be possible to feel like 
tracks of our predecessors. I have been aj one family, knowing each other, and sympa- 
member of this Monthly Meeting for over | thizing in each others’ joys and sorrows? Re- 
forty years. E. M. Warner. | ligious family visits might then become an 

Selma, Ohio. institution, if, indeed, their rarity may not 
be the reason that they peculiarly awaken re- 
a A Ne i i cate ligious thoughtfulness. There is a solemn 

= S C R A Pp Se gathered feeling on these occasions, not real- 

' ized tu the same extent, I think, in our public 

religious meetings, perhaps because the silence 

’ ° , —=== | therein has become a form, and there is more 

... + Our dear has finished her win- | to dissipate the thoughts. 
ter work, with the exception of two or three -—-— 
visite. I wish I could give thee, verbatim,| I thought thou might be pleased to know 
the remarks she made on returning her min- | my views in regard to the happiest period of 
ute last Fourth-day. After informing us that, | life, and therefore have concluded to send thee 
in accomplishing the service for which she | the enclosed. Whittier’s beautiful poem, from 
obtained a minute three months ago, her mind | which I have quoted so largely, has suffered 
had settled into quiet peacefulness ; and, al-| some culling and some transposition of verses, 
luding gratefully to those who had aided her| at my hands, as the occasion seemed in my 
in carrying it out, she said, in substance, that, | judgment to require. But is it not a charm- 
in going from house to house, her mind had | ing production? One of his very loveliest? 
been clothed with a feeling of love, and a de-| To me it is one of those things that we grow 
sire to enkindle the spark of Divine life in | toward, by contemplating it, as we do toward 
all. That her feelings had been peculiarly | the teachings of the Master. For is it nota 
drawn to the young and younger portion of | reproduction by means of the reflection of the 
the Society, in whom she often found a tender- | light of Christ’s image? Cowper says, 

ness of spirit which had strengthened and | « The soul whose sight all quickening grace renews, 
encouraged her. She concluded by sayingto| Takes the resemblance of the good she views; 
those of her elder friends, who were some-| As diamonds, stripped of their opaque disguise, 

times discouraged about the future of our So-| Reflect the noon-day glories of the skies.” 

ciety, that she believed her message to them} Thou and I are certainly congenial in our 

was, “ Joseph is yet alive.” The deep feeling | appreciation of Whittier. 
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It is sweet to know that thou art fulfilling 
thy mission with peace to thyself and benefit 
to others. The dear Father leads His children 
in very different paths in accordance with 
their various adaptations, and although, as 
Holland says, “The soul that throws itself 
wide open to all that is made for it, will find 
itself full,” yet I think the shape as well as 
the amount of the contents will resemble the 
vessel, in its conformation. Trusting that His 
loving arm may continue to sustain percept- 
ibly the spiritual nature that leans upon it 
through all the dispensations of life, I am 
lovingly thine. 





The tendency to confine instruction 1n our 
First-day Schools to the Bible is a continual 
source of anxiety to me. It seems so much 
more important to teach the inspiration that 
is in the present—using the Bible merely to 
illustrate some point, or picking out the golden 
sentences from it. 

I often read to my class about the circula- 
tion of the sap in plants, how it resembles our 
own circulation; about the brain and nerves 
of animals; the uses of water, &c., thus 
striving to impress upon their minds the won- 
ders of God’s power and goodness, and how 
every created thing is endowed with all the 
qualities necessary for the position it is to oc- 
cupy. By thus turning their minds to the 
Book of Nature, I think I have made them 
feel a closer acquaintance with their Heavenly 


Father, because their eyes begin to trace Him 
everywhere. 
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Norice.—We again ask our Western 
Friends to send us information in regard to 
the Kansas and Nebraska sufferers, and the 
amount of assistance that will be required to 
carry them through the present need. There 
are many Friends who have notified us of a 
willingness to contribute as soon as one or 
more responsible persons in the West are 
named to whom bank checks may be sent. 





SocraL ADVANTAGES.—Those of us whose 
home is in the place of our nativity, who are 
surrounded by kindred and many friends, 
and to whom all the advantages of social life 
are accessible, cannot properly estimate the 
privations of the many who are strangers, 
either in a large city or perhaps in a country 
place, and who are consequently shut out from 
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Haaren 


social enjoyments which especially belong to 
the family circle. It may be well for thogg’ 


who are favorably situated in this respect to | 


look around them with a willingness to share 
their advantages with the solitary, to whom 


social evening, spent with congenial friends, | 


is a rare pleasure. If our sympathetic con. 
cern is thus awakened, the formation of pri- 
vate reading circles opens a ready opportu- 
nity for its manifestation. These circles, gath- 
ered in our homes, are not unfrequently the 
means of introducing the lonely into other 
homes, and friendships thus formed are some- 
times promotive of good, even beyond what 
may be derived from listening to instructive 
readiug. They may also awaken in the young 
a taste for intellectual pursuits, which will 
draw them away from mere sordid pleasures 
or animal enjoyments, in which lie many a 
snare, so covertly hidden that the inexper- 
ienced are often entrapped before they per- 
ceive their danger. Perhaps our young men 
are more specially thus exposed, and surely 
it should not only be a pleasure, but may be 
acknowledged to be a Christian duty, owing 
at least to those who are of the same house- 
hold of faith with ourselves, to offer them, so 
far as we can, a participation in some of the 
pleasures that belong to a home. 


Social enjoyments often exert a preserving 
influence, by bringing different natures into 
pleasurable contact. Native asperities are 
softened; rough corners are smoothed; the 
temptations to seek after selfish indulgences 
are lessened, and we are made conscious that 
we are not to live for ourselves alone. If, 
then, it is in our power to open a way fur any 
to partake of these enjoyments, and to derive 
these benefits, let us not fail in doing that 
little. Small though the work may be, and 
unimportant as it may appear to many, 
it may aid us to reach that condition to 
which the language will be addressed, “She 
hath done what she could.” 


—— 


Prenat DiscreLine.—Our attention has 
been called to this important subject by the 
reception of the Report of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary, which covers the statistics of the 
years 1873-4, and embraces what it terms 
the “Judicial Period,” from 1829 to 1874, 
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‘ ¢ransferred to the Governor, who has recently 
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the Inspectors during that time haying been 
appointed by the Supreme Court. 


By the new Constitution that power is 


re-elected the former Board of this institu- 
tion. We consider this a wise proceeding, ‘as 
one of the evils of prison government, as 
practiced in many kindred institutions, is the 
frequent change of officials through political 
influence, “a crime,” designated in the re- 
port of the E.S. P., “of greater magnitude in 
its effects upon society than many of those 
for which punishment by imprisonment is in- 
flicted.” The knowledge essential for the 
successful administration of penal discipline 
is not intuitive, but must be gained through 
acourse of study and observation. It is a 
science which has not hitherto claimed un- 
prejudiced investigation. The term “‘ solitary 
confinement” has been at once repellant and 
delusive. This is manifested in the false no- 
tions which prevailed to a marvelous extent 
in regard to the treatment of the inmates of 
the Eastern Penitentiary, where the “ individ- 
ual treatment system” is more nearly car- 
ried out than in any other. The crowded 
condition of the prison renders it impossible 
to adhere to it in all cases, the number of 
prisoners exceeding the uumber of cells; but 
all departures from the “separate system” 
occasions regret to those who have the ref- 
ormation of the convicts as well as the pro- 
tection of society at heart. Some of the 
officers of this Penitentiary have been in its 
service from twelve to thirty-four years. The 
greatest number of prisoners at any one 
period during last year was 697, and the low- 
est 613. It is painful to observe that most 
of the commitments are of those under twenty- 
five years of age, and a number ranging from 
seventeen to twenty years. 


Of the 278 prisoners received during the 
year, 259 were unapprenticed, which is attrib- 
uted in great measure to the fact that the 
various “trades union” societies discourage 
the apprenticing of boys to any mechanical em- 


ployment. Nearly all were unskilled in the 
use of tools and had to be instructed in some 


handicraft. ‘‘Some give evidence of a de- 
cided mechanical genius, and soon become 
proficient in their art, while others continue 
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to be ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water ’ 
to the end of their time.” The baneful effects 
of intemperance are grievously apparent. 217 
of the whole number admitted in 1874, ac- 
knowledge they were addicted to the use of 
intoxicating drinks. 
142 received the benefit of the commutation 
law. One was pardoned by the President of 
the United States, and 37 by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 


“ OF those discharged, 


“ Most of the offences committed were of a 


minor character and punished by a withhold- 
ing of the usual privileges of evening light, 
books, etc., and a diet of bread and water. 
The dark cell] is a dernier resort ; 21 prison- 
ers have been subjected to its punishment for 
grave offences. This, in a population of 896, 


is 2°34 per cent.” 

The elaborate statistics which the “ Re- 
port” contains will interest those only who 
are conversant with, or especially interested 
in penal discipline; but the logical manner in 
which the subject of the Pennsylvania system 
is treated by the President of the Board of 
Inspectors, R. Vaux, renders it worthy the 
consideration of intelligent and benevolent 
minds. It is valuable as showing the mod- 
ifications through which the system has passed 
from what was first called the “solitary sys- 
tem” to that which was correctly termed the 
“separate system,” and now to the improved 
and modified form of the “individual sys- 
tem of convict discipline.” 


“The Inspectors regard their duty still to 
be, calmly to treat this important subject, so 
that in time the intelligence of the people will 
rise above any mere prejudice.” During all 
these years of controversy and, indeed, hostil- 
ity, they have been conscious that the system 
contained the elements of success and ultimate 
triumph, and have devoted themselves to per- 
fecting its administration and the adoption of 
such reforms as would bring about these re- 
sults. ‘The objections which it has to meet 
in this country arise chiefly from the delusion 
that demands a penitentiary discipline which 
makes a profit to the State.” ‘‘ Self-support- 
ing is the test of prisons and penitentiaries, 
and those systems are regarded best which 
yield the largest pecuniary .returns from con- 
vict labor. The progress of social science has 
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left the sordid and the selfish among the false 
doctrines of that material dispensation which 
idolizes gain and denies to man the inherent 
right, even in his convict condition, to every 
beneficial influence which Christianity or civ- 
ilization has in its power to bestow.” 

“A comparison with any other system of 
convict treatment in which the profit made 
from convict labor is not the test, the ‘separate 
system,’ has for many years shown itself supe- 
rior in all that relates to discipline, health, 
improvement in the physical and mental con- 
dition of convicts, their reformation, and the 
protecting of society against the organized 
crime-class, which is becoming so ungovern- 
able.” 

It is asserted “that under this system the 
convict is better enabled to correct his life, 
change his habits, strengthen his resolves for 
amendment, is more directly and positively 
subjected to improving influences, more read- 
ily enabled to understand the object of his 
punishment and avail himself of its purposes, 
and more effectively protected against tempta- 
tion on regaining his liberty, and secured 
against the force of contamination by inter- 
mingling with the crime-class in populations, 
than under any other now in operation, either 
in the United States or Europe.” - 





MARRIED. 


KESTER — RUDY.—At Race street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Third-day afternoon, Third 
month 23d, under the care of a Committee of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, of which the groom is a member, 
Townsend W., son of John and the late Ann J. 
Kester, and Catharine J., daughter of William P. 
and Caroline Rudy, all of Philadelphia. 


—————__-—~<ew-____ 


DIED. 


BURR.—On the evening of the 22d ult., at Ger- 
mantown, Philad:Iphia, Mary F., daughter of David 
T. and the late Caroline F. Burr, in her 25th year. 

Though. prostrated in early womanhood by wast- 
ing disease, this beloved young Friend, in her de- 
parture, has not left her work unfinished. Giving 
herself to others in the sweet charity of self-sacri- 
fice, her sho.t life was marked by a faithfulness that 
is worthy of imitation. She was the light and joy 
of the home circle, from which her mother had been 
taken while the children were yet young. 

She allowed no unnecessary obstacle to interfere 
with her duty to the Society of Friends, of which, 
from convic:ion, she became a consistent member, 
and, as long as she was able, filled her place at meet- 
ing on First-days and in the middle of the week. In 
Germantown First-day School she was an efficient 
worker, and in the organization of the sewing- 
school, took an active interest, attending as a 
teacher while she was able, and when confined to 
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the house, too weak to render other service, took 
comfort in basting work for the little, busy fingers 
of the children. 





To thore who are seeking for highest good ig 


works of mercy and consecration to a religious lif 
the example of this young Friend will be & strength 
and encouragement. 


HAVILAND.—At Poughkeepsie, New York, on the 
13th of Third month, 1875, Susan A., widow of 


Witlis Haviland, in the 81st year of her age; are. 
spected member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. Her 
life was gentle, and her end was peace. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, at Westfield, N. J., og 


the 3d of Sixth month, 1874, Oliver P., son of Isaiah 
and Mary Ann Lippincott, in the 28th of his age, 


LIPPINCOTT.—At his late residence, Westfield, 


N. J., on the 16th of Third month, 1875, after a lin. 
gering illness, Isaiah Lippincott, aged 61 years; q 


member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


WAY.—On the evening of the Ist of Third month, 
1875, at her residence in Half Moon, Centre county, 
Pa., Mary, widow of the late John Way, aged 74 


years. 


Her disease was a very suffering one, which she 
bore with Christian patience and resignation for 
about ten weeks, often evincing to those around her 
that she was looking forward to a higher life, when 
freed from the pains of the body. 

She was a useful member of Centre Meeting, for 
nearly fifty years, and filled the station of Elder for 
many years. She was of a very energetic nature, 
and manifested a lively interest in the First-day 
School, which she always attended when in health, 
In those places, as well as in the home circle, the 
vacancy will long be felt. One of her greatest 
pleasures was to entertain ber friends, and from her 
door the poor went not empty away. 

To her children is left the sweet assurance that 
she is now where she longed to be, in company with 
the loved ones of her family who have gone before. 

Her remains were taken to the meeting-house on 
the 4th, where a large and impressive meeting was © 
held. 


—_———~ 
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SUEZ AND CAIRO. 

Morning rose pleasantly at Suez on Twelfth 
month 8th, and we step out upon the elevated 
platform in front of the hotel to see the beauty 
of the dawning behind the mountains of Sina. 
The Red Sea, or at least the extremity of the 
western arm thereof, lies before us—not any 
more red than the Black Sea is black. It is 
delicately blue, while the mountain ridge of 
yonder land in the background is tinged rosy- 
purple by the rising day. Quiet contempla- 
tion is not allowed us, however. The Arab 
dragoman sees us, and comes running up to 
know what use we propose to make of a day 
at Suez. Will we take a boat and embark 
with him and three donkeys for a few miles 
sail over the sea and a one mile ride over the 
sands to the wells of Moses? or, he points to 
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the white tents of an encampment about a 
mile away to the northeast, which he eays is 
for the Mecca pilgrims from Cairo, who are 
to arrive to-day, will we take donkeys and 
go tosee them in state, and to see the Gov- 
ernor of Suez march out to meet them in all 
ssible pomp ? ‘‘ The Caravan, by all means, 

D Dragtesan ! Get donkeys for us, and we 
will go immediately after breakfast.” Break- 
fast is soon disposed of, and we hasten; but 
before we can get off, the report of a cannon 
announces the arrival of the pilgrims, and the 
olden opportunity to see the reception of the 
Faithful is lost forever! When we arrive on 
the ground, the whole company has dis- 
mounted, the camels and donkeys are resting 
on the friendly sands, the tents are pitched, 
the morning meal is being prepared, and 
many of the multitude are engaged in a sort of 
devotional dance to a rude, discordant chant. 
The Governor of Suez, in his gold-embroidered 
vestments, is on the ground, and our drago- 
man also points out the official whom he calls 
Pasha or Governor of the Caravan. This per- 
sonage is clad in glittering array, and is at- 
tended with a retinue of servants, some of 
whom bear swords and some whips. He is 
rather a venerable.looking man, with a mild, 
benevolent countenance, and I ask our oracle 
what the business of the Governor of the 
Caravan may be. “He go along,” says the 
oracle, “and he pay all the money; and if 
any man be bad he beat him.” Such is the 
primitive simplicity of Arab ideas of govern- 
ment! As we walk round we find family 
groups of women, with their faces partially 
unveiled, and they salute us with great polite- 
ness as we pass. They are decently dressed, 
and evidently self-respecting people, certainly 
of a much higher class than we commonly 
meet with in Mohammedan lands. Here is 
an interesting picture. A rather handsome, 
intellectual-looking Egyptian, in clean white 
turban and blue robe, is seated on the ground 
surrounded by a ring of happy-looking little 
children, who look up smilingly as we ap- 
proach. The father welcomes us in good 
English, and asks us if we are from London. 
We tell him we are from America ; and then, 
since he understands our language, we try to 
express our great interest in seeing this cara- 
van of pilgrims and our admiration of the 
little people about him. These are all his 
children, he tells us, proudly, and, pointing 
out a feeble old man near by, says, not less 
proudly, “This is my father.” It is quite a 


privilege to get this glimpse of the brighter 
side of Mohammedan life, and to see that 
filial affection, fatherly pride and womanly 
gentleness and hospitality are to be found 
here amid the sands of Suez as well as in 
Christian and civilized lands. 


We stand awhile to watch an Indian jug- 
gler perform some of his tricks ; and then, 
picking our way among the tent pins and 
stooping under the ropes, we find ourselves 
just at the entrance of the Pasha’s tent, and 
in the very presence of that magnate. He is 
sitting & Ja Turk on a divan at the end of the 
canvas saloon, and sees us as we are about to 
retreat. He rises politely and sends a servant 
to invite us to enter; so we accept the cour- 
tesy and approach the presence of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, who receives us and 
shakes hands with great cordiality, inviting 
us to sit beside him on his divan. He speaks 
only Arabic, but our dragoman translates 
for us, and we answer his questionings and 
compliments through this dark medium. In 
front of us are two broad strips of Persian 
carpet, and on each side of these stand the 
servants of the Pasha with their eyes upon 
the master, ready to obey his every behest. 
Some are armed with mighty swords and 
some with whips scarcely less terrific, and are 
ready to execute the will of the Pasha and 
obey his nod. He asks us from what land we 
come and where we have been traveling, and 
is much interested to hear that we have made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and have visited 
the Sacred Rock in the Mosque of Omar. 
Have we come so far without any husbands? 
he inquires, and smiles at the affirmative 
reply, remarking, that he. supposes we are 
sisters. “‘ No; only friends,” we tell him ; and 
then invite him to make a visit to our coun- 
try in 1876, when our nation will be just 100 
years old. Our dragoman makes a slight 
mistake here, and informs the Pasha that we 
say our governor will then be one hundred 
years old. “Mashalla!” exclaims our host, 
incredulously, and we inquire, and find out 
the mistake, and correct it, when the Pasha 
nods, and says he would be glad to see our 
country. Then an attendant brings Turkish 
coffee in delicate little cups in silver holders, 
and we sip it after the approved method, and 
then rise to take our departure, with many 
thanks for our most kind reception. He 
thanks us for the visit, and sends a guard 
with us to show us the chief objects of the pro- 
cession. 

The journey to Mecca takes four or five 
months, and must be quite an important event 
in the simple lives of the followers of the 
prophet. From this point (Suez), after rest- 
ing two days, they cross the northern part of 
the Sinai peninsula to El Akaba, at the end 
of the Eastern Gulf, and continue their march 
through Arabia to Mecca. Here there are 
various ceremonies to be performed. They 
walk at least seven times round the Kéaba, 
or Temple of Mecca, kiss the black stone, 
take water from the holy well of Zemzem, 
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visit the hill of Zafa and the Omra, and then, | is the point which students have conjectured 


70,000 strong, proceed to the holy hill of 


Arafat. The pilgrims annually collected here 
from all the nations of Islam, are supposed to 
reach this number, and so nee@ful is it that 
the concourse should not fall below 70,000, 
that angels are supposed to come down to 
supply any deficiency. Wonderful, indeed, 
are the superstitions of the Orientals! 

We spent the afternoon of this eventful day 
wandering about the town of Suez and along 
‘the shore of the Red Sea. We gathered the 
tiny and perfect little spiral shells which we 
had seen made into necklaces in Jerusalem, 


,and some pearly cones of great beauty and 


delicacy. The name “red,” we are told, is 
not from any sea-weed, or coral, or color 
about the sea, or from the tints of the over- 
looking mountains, but it was probably the 
Greek literal translation of Edom, “ red.” 
The chief historical interest of Suez is de- 
rived from its having been supposed to be the 
spot near which the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea under the guidance of Moses and the host 
of Pharaoh was overwhelmed; but modern 
investigators have agreed to locate this place 
further north. . ‘ 
_ The next morning, the ninth of the month, 
is cloudy at the hour of dawning. The tran- 
sit of Venus, so eagerly awaited for by as- 
tronomers, occurs at an early hour; but those 
observers who have chosen this place as a 
point of observation will be likely to have a 
grievous disappointment, though the air is 
clear and the sky very pure and blue through 
the breaking canopy of cloud. 
At eight o’clock, we take our places in the 
car, and take a last look at the blue sea and 
at the rosy peaks of Sinai, with which we 
have such distant acquaintance. On the right, 
we get a grand view of the range of Gebel 
Attikah. 
These heights, which form the northwestern 
barrier to the Red Sea, are of exceptional 
beauty and intensity of color, varying with 
every hour of the day, and with every change 
in the distribution of the clouds. One writer 
describes the heights as “ black-violet,” and, at 
times, the colors and shadows might be so 
mamed. Here is the most delightful of win- 
ters, a cool bracing air, a warm sunshine, the 
Nile waters and a rising vegetation of palms, 
bananas, accacias, and many graceful forms 
of plant life to which I cannot give a name, 
marking the course of the fresh-water canal. 
I specialiy admired a tall reed which was 
crowned with feathery bloom, scarcely less 
elegant than the plumes of the ostrich, and 
the low heath-like Tamarisk which erouched, 
tree-like, in the arid sands on the left of us. 
Our first station is Shaloof, where the line 
approaches very near the Suez Canal. This 












10 be the scene of the exodus of the childrep 
of Israel ; the Red Sea having, at that remote 
time, probably extended northward to the 
Bitter Lakes. 

As we wait here a few moments, the mind 
can recur to the drear early day, when this 
most afflicted race chose to dare thé toil and 
suffering of the waterless, trackless desert 
sand rather than abide longer in the fertile 
land of the Pharaohs, under merciless oppres- 
sors. It was a wondrous act of faith! 

Passing on from this point, we soon come 
in sight of the southern and smaller of those 
inland seas, called the Bitter Lakes. Then 
we skirt the border of the Greater Basin, hay- 
ing the fresh-water canal always between the 
railway and the sea, and arrive near noonday 
at station Serapeum. The French have 
given this name to the village on the canal, 
from the circumstance of some ruins, supposed 
to have belonged to an old temple of Serapis, 
having been found in the vicinity. Then on- 
ward we go again to the northward, and then 
to the eastward to Ismailia, where the train 
pauses a while, but we do not descend. from 
the carriage, preferring to enjoy the curious 
motley scene at the depot from our elevation, 
In due time we are off again to the west, the 
fresh-water canal keeping us company, and 
reminding us that soon we will leave the des- 
ert and find the fertile banks of the eternal 
Nile. 

We pause at Mahsamah station, and are 
informed that we are now in the very cen- 
tre of the Land of Goshen (Gen. xlvii, 6), 
or Land of Rameses (Gen. xlvii, 11). In the 
neighborhood is a lake formerly filled with 
water during the high Nile, now utilized by 
the fresh-water canal.. We stop an hour at 
Zagazig, and here we walk about a little, but 
fear to wander far from the station lest we 
should, by mischance, be cast away in a town 
which boasts no inn. We are now in the fer- 
tile Delta, and this place is the centre of the 
trade of the surrounding district. There are 
a few respectable-looking houses; but we were 
more interested in the humble mud huts down 
by the water side. We climb down the bank, 
walk into the open enclosure of one of the 
huts, and are admitted within the low door 
to the interior. A little fire of charcoal was 
burning in one corner of the room, which was 
not more than eight by ten feet in area, and 
about six feet high. There was vo chimney, 
and only a little opening in the wall, defended 
by a few sticks, to answer for a window; but 
the Egyptian, who showed us his house, evi- 
dently thought it good enough, for he did 
hesitate to accept the inevitable backsheesh 
which we offered for the privilege of seeing it. 

Just after leaving Zagazig, the road runs 
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close to the ruins of the ancient town of Bu- 
pastis, said to have been one of the most 
ancient cities of Egypt. Herodotus describes 
it as standing higher than any other place 
jin Egypt, aud commends its temple to the 

dess Bubastis as most pleasant to the 
eye, surrounded with canals of Nile water 
and shaded with trees. The gateway was 
sixty feet high, and was ornamented with 
beautiful figures nine feet in height, and great 
stately trees and sculptured figures adorned 
the temple itself, in which was the statue of 
the goddess Bubastis. But we see nought of 
this; it is a confused mass of ruins, though 
I doubt not we would find much of interest, 
if we could spend an hour or two here. 

We are now in a fertile and wooded land, 
and many kinds of birds quite new to me are 
to be seen on the water side or upon the green 
fields. Here is a wide field of interest for the 
ornithologist, for it is stated that Egypt has 
some 250 kinds of birds, and all that I saw 
looked like new acquaintances. A handsome 
white bird, of the wader kind, I think, was 
very abundant, and is called by some the ibis. 
This is not its right name, however, it being 
the buff-backed heron (Ardetta russata). The 
fearlessness and the abundance of the birds 
were beyond anything I had ever observed 
elsewhere; but we had no opportunity to 
make observations of any value. The sun 
sinks lower and lower, and finally goes down 
in golden glory behind the feathery palms 
and delicate acacias, and the shades of night 
have fallen when we enter the city of Cairo. 
An omnibus at the station receives us, and we 
are speedily conveyed to Shepheard’s Hotel. 
Here we find a large company of English 
and American travelers, many of whom we 
have met pleasantly before, and here we 
spend our first day in Cairo. At the recom- 
mendation of a friend, and also of the Amer- 
ican consular agent, we moved on the next 
day to the Hotel d’Orient, which is quite as 
well situated, better furnished, cleaner, and 
blessed with a far better cuisine, for a consid- 
erable less price. 

The city of Cairo was founded by the Mos- 
lem conquerors of Egypt, in the latter part of 
the tenth century, and the name is derived 
from Kaher, and signifies “victorious.” It 
was the residence of the caliphs, and the cap- 
ital of their dominions until the overthrow of 
the Mamelukes sovereignty by Sultan Selim, 
in 1517, when it became the capital of the 
Turkish province of Egypt. It was captured 
by the French in 1798, after the battle of the 
Pyramids, and remained three years in their 

ssession, when it was again retaken by the 

urks and English in 1801. In 1811 Mehe- 
met Ali, by the destruction of the Mame- 
lukes, attained almost absolute power in 
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Egypt, and made many improvements in his 
capital city. But the present Khedive, Ismail 
Pasha, is the author of most of the changes 
which have transformed Cairo into a sem- 
blance of a European capital. 

The city has an oblong shape, and occupies 
an area of more than three square miles. It 
has been compared to a bird seated on a hill, 
the whole of which it covers with outspread 
wings; and the traveler who enters is aston- 
ished at the vast changes which are being 
wrought in this oriental city. Much is crude 
and ill judged, we would think, and it seems 
strange recklessness for any government to 
continue expending vast sums in decorating 
and glorifying a capital city, while even the 
oppressive taxes under which the people groan 
cannot pay the interest on their present in- 
debtedness. But the work of widening, pav- 
ing and straightening the avenues ; of repair- 
ing, renovating and rebuilding; of planting 
and watering, goes bravely on, and we are 
most unsympathetic guests if we do not grow 
into sympathy with these efforts to make of 
Cairo a place of artistic splendor like—and 
yet how unlike—Paris. Here, in the very 
midst of the city, is an artificial-looking gar- 
den, of the Freneh style, with imposing gate- 
ways, broad open spaces, cool grottoes, springy 
seats of iron, lamps like great gorgeous tulips, 
close-clipped shrubbery, lakes and fountains. 
The intense sunshine of this semi-tropic, al- 
most rainless land, makes incessant watering 
the rule, by means of which a semblance of 
green turf is produced, which is certainly 
grateful to the eye—a kind of pleasant sur- 
prise in this region ; but whether the result is 
proportionate to the cost is a question we do 
not have to consider. : 

Europeans build great palm houses of glass, 
and furnish generous fires, to imitate the more 
generous warmth of Africa, and coax into 
development a few representatives of the 
stately race of Palma; but the Egyptian must. 
smile at these heroic efforts, remembering the 
glory of the columnar trees, with feathery 
crowns of most graceful plumes, which wave 
against the pure skies of his native land, even 
as we smile to-day over this patient effort to 
emulate the velvety turf of our cool, showery 
meads. Here are pretty, light carriages of 
the Paris kind, which stand invitingly, await- 
ing occupants ; but one feels little inclination 
to ride, seeing the sorrowful, miserable horses 
which are harnessed to them. Donkeys, too, 
ready caparisoned, are always ready; but 
they, too, bear the marks of merciless usage, 
and no thought of pity ever seems to enter 
the hearts of the swarthy little savages who 
are their task masters. 

Perhaps the greatest point of interest to the 
traveler in Cairo is the Museum of Antiqui-- 
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ties at Boolak. In company with two other 
Americans, we rode out to the plain, cheap 
structure on the banks of the Nile, which 
holds, it is asserted, the most valuable collec- 
tion of Egyptian remains in the world. We 
enter a dusty garden inclosure, and pause to 
note the solid and simple sarcophagi of red 

ranite, which stand thus in the outer courts. 

hey are merely cubical boxes, of great 
weight, one of which bears on each of its four 
faces the words, in hieroglyphics, “ The King’s 
Son.” They belong to the very ancient days 
—to the time of Cheops. These days, accord- 
ing to the interesting researches and discov- 
eries of the indefatigable August Mariette, 
the French archeologist, whom Ismail Pasha 
has made “ Mariette Bey,” “ Director of the 
Department for Preserving the Antiquities of 
Egypt,” were the time of the greatest glory 
of Egyptian art. 

We walk ferward to the edge of the enclo- 
sure, and find ourselves on the high and 
crumbling bank of the Nile, looking towards 
the dim, distant plain of the Pyramids, and 
then turn and enter the building, and find 
ourselves among the coffins, sarcophagi and 
statues, which are inevitable in all museums 
of the remains of Egypt. Two remarkably 
life-like statues, of painted limestone, arrest 
the attention immediately on entering, and 
these, we learn, belong to the days of the old- 
est civilization of Egypt. There is dignity, 

ower, aspiration, grace in these figures— 


ow unlike the placid, not to say stupid, re 
pose of the later days! 

In the words of a recent traveler * “ They 
have no prescribed solemnity of expression, 
in closed lips, steadfast eyes, and hands rest- 
ing flatly on the knees, as in the statues chis- 


eled 2,000 years later. They beam with a 
frank, free, naive apprehension of Nature, 
and exhibit the activity of an art which is 
just about to overcome the last stubborn re- 
sistance of the material.” One of the figures 
represents a priest, another a civil official, 
and the colors were of remarkable perfectness, 
looking, indeed, as if applied yesterday, in- 
stead of 6,000 years ago. We pause with cu- 
rious interest to scan the weak, placed face of 
the Pharaoh of Red Sea memory, and then 
turn aside to the right hand, where is showa 
the noble Canopic stone, a limestone slab six 
feet high, on which, as on the Rosetta stone 
of Champollion, is beautifully engraved the 
same document in Greek, Hieroglyphic and 
Demotic characters, thus waking another key 
with which to unlock Egyptian mysteries, 
Facing this, is a group in black granite, rep- 
resenting the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, 





* Bayard Taylor. 


2,200 years B. C. and held rule near five cen. 
turies. The faces are of the Tartar type, 
having long narrrow eyes, prominent brows, 
projecting cheek bones, large wide mouths, 
and thick beards. 

Among the multitude of statues and antig- 
uities of various kinds, which are like thon 
saw in the British Museum and in other na- 
tional cellections, we find a noble and most 
stately sitting statue in black granite, which 
is proved by the inscription on the base to be 
the royal builder of the second Pyramid of 
Geezeh. The face is majestic, intellectual, 
most kingly, and every part of the work ig 
admirably executed, showing that Egyptian 
art at that remote period had reached a high 
degree of excellence. 

Yet more striking in its vivid life-like 
character is the wooden statue belonging to 
the age of Cheops, which is called “the old 
village magistrate.’ The figure is about 
three feet eight inches in height, and is 
carved out of sycamore wood, which is now 
extremely hard with age. It represents a 
stout middle-aged man, holding in one hand 
a long staff, while the other, clenched, hangs 
at his side. The only garment is a cloth 
about the loins that falls to his knees. The 
face is most interesting, indicating benev- 
olence, activity, cheerfulness and high intel- 
ligence. The lips seem to almost smile, and 
the eyes are wonderful imitations of nature. 
The lashes are thin rims of bronze, the whites 
opaque quarts; the iris of rock crystal, and 
in the centre of each is set a smal) crystal 
with many faces, which from every side re- 
flects a keen point of light like the human 
eye. Itis an astonishing thought that this 
representation of a noble and gracious man- 
hood, this masterpiece of art, is 6,000 years 
old. 

There are other statues, very recently dis- 
covered, and, it is believed, of a still earlier 
origin, which represent a fine and noble 
race, far more energetic and aspiring than 
that which ruled in Egypt in the later ages 
of far antiquity. The marked change in ex- 
presson is by some judicious writers believed 
to be due, in a great degree, to the despotic 
limitations of the religion of Egypt, which led 
to dead formalism, priestcraft, despotism, 
and, of course, to the decadence of Art. 

We turn away from the wonderful collec- 
tion, feeling that many visits will be required 
to do it even scant justice. I canpot under- 
take to describe the large case of jewelry, 
supposed to have been the dérnaments of the 
mother of king Amosis, who overthrew the dy- 
nasty of the shepherd kings about 1700 B.C., 
nor of the many household articles, imple- 
ments of trade, fuod, &c., which throw so 
much light upon the domestic life of the peo- 
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ple who dwelt in the valley of the Nile from 
1000 to 3000 B. C. 

Another day in Cairo is devoted to a visit 
to the ruius of Heliopolis, to the Virgin’s 
tree, and to the so-called tombs of the caliphs. 
We drive northward, along a very good road, 
jn many places shaded by fine trees, for an 
hour and a half, passing encampments of 
troops, palaces of Egyptian magnates, and 
beautiful plantations, irrigated with Nile 
water, in which palms, vines, oranges and 
Jemons are flourishing, and past the historic 

round where Sultan Selim gained his decis- 

ive victory in 1517, which made Egypt a 
Turkish province, and where the French, un- 
der Kleber, overthrew the Turks in 1800. 
We reach the spot, and stand in the presence 
of a noble obelisk, of red granite, said to be 
the oldest in Egypt, the king whose name it 
bears having been the founder of the twelfth 
dynasty—perhaps 3000 B.C. The obelisk is 
buried near six feet in the rich alluvial soil, 
which is now clothed in a luxuriant crop of 
young clover. It rises 62 feet 4 inches above 
the present level, or 68 feet 2 inches above 
the pavement beneath, and has inscriptions 
on each of its four mighty faces, which bear 
record of its erection. Except this grand 
monumental stone, scarce anything remains 
of the famous and learned city of Heliopolis, 
the ‘“‘ House” or the “ Abode of the Sun,” 
where the father-in-law of Joseph performed 
priestly offices, and where Moses was educated, 
under royal auspices, in all the learning of 
the Egyptians. We do not care to clamber 
over the dreary pile of ruined walls over yon- 
der, nor will we trample down the waving 
clover to reach the half arch in the other 
direction, which marks one of the ancient 
een We may dream, if we will, of the 
ar off day when the Grecian sages came to 
this city for instruction in the sciences, and 
gathered lore from the priests of Heliopolis, 
before the Grecian Ptolemies established a 
new seat of learning in Alexandria. 

Returning, we pause a few minutes to see 
the sycamore-tree, beneath whose shadow the 
Holy Family, tradition says, reposed after 
the flight into Egypt. It is a mighty, old 
tree, gnarled, decayed, cut and defaced by 
egotists, but still manifesting much vital 
energy. I shall not speculate as to whether 
it is indeed 1,870 years old, yea or nay. 

And now we direct our driver to take us 
forthwith to the Tombs of the Sultans, or, as 
they are more correctly called, the Tombs of 
the caliphs. He refuses positively, saying, the 
road is too heavy and his horses cannot draw 
the carriage through the sand. We insist and 
he protests, but I am astonished to find that,not- 
withstanding the most violent protestation, he 
does drive out into the desert toward the min- 
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arets and domes which mark the resting-place 
of royal dust. It is, indeed, a hard road for 
the carriage, and we willingly alight and 
walk through the heavy sand, rather than 
witness the distress of the poor horses. At our 
urgent pleading, the driver lays aside his 
terrible whip, and walks ahead leading the 
laboring steeds ; and thus we reach the ruined 
city of tombs which the medieval sultans 
built for their ashes. ‘“ They are not tombs 
at all, but mosques!” I think, but we enter 
the portals, and find the tombs within. They 
belong to the 15th century, and it is simply 
wonderful that such costly and stately me- 
morial temples should have been suffered to 
sink to ruin in less than 400 years. The sands 
of the desert are all round them, and the 
ancient hills keep guard above them; but 
they are very surely sinking to ruin. Relic 
hunters take the very stones from the tessel- 
lated floors, and break off portions of the 
delicately-carved wood-work of the interior, 
and there seems to be no one to preserve these 
interesting historic buildings, which, ere long, 
will sink to earth, and be buried beneath the 
desert sands. 8. R. 
Cairo, Twelfth mo. 15th, 1874. 





INSPIRATION. 
BY SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Life of Ages, richly poured, 

Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word 

And the people’s liberty ! 
Never was to chos-n race 

That unstinted tide confined ; 
Thine is every time and place, 

Fountain sweet of heart and mind! 


Secret of the morning stars, 
Motion of the oldest hours, 
Pledge through elemental wars 
Of the coming spirit’s powers ! 
Rolling planet, flaming sun, 
Stand in nobler man complete ; 
Prescient laws thine errands run, 
Frame the shrine for Godhead meet. 


Homeward led, the wondering eye 
Upward yearned in joy or awe, 

Found the love that waited nigh, 
Guidance of Thy guardian law. 


In the touch of earth it thrilled ; 

Down from mystic skies it burned ; 
Right obeyed and passion stilled 

Its eternal gladness earned. 
Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 

Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 
Nerving simplest thought and deed, 

Freshening time with truth and good, 
Consecrating art and song, 

Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Harling floods of tyrant wrong 

From the sacred limits back,— 
Life of Ages, richly poured, 

Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the prophet’s word 

And the people’s liberty ! 
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CREATE in me a clean heart, O God; and nee - a waaee a ae wat 

i WI ithi : over Uorin an ’ e 

a ateeralit iahee-soareadn aecmiae flooding une Adee and damaging railroads and tele. 

cet ’ ; raphs in all directions. ’ 

will I put within you; and I will take away ea New Orleans Times reports a tornado jg 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 


7 a Ouchita Valley, La., on the 19th: “At Smithlang 
give you a heart of flesh. Ezek. xxxvi, 26. | and Ray’s Point, the loss of life and the destructiog 


of property are very great. Smithland is leveleg | 
to the ground, and, at Ray’s Point, the plantatiog | 
buildings, fences, horses, mules and cattle were scat. | 
tered for miles. The track of the tornado was 309 
yards wide, and extenced a distance of fiftesg” 
miles.” y 

The daily papers state that: “On the 20th, a des 
structive tornado swept over a part of Georgia, i 
South Carolina and North Carolina, accompanied 
by rain and hail. Near Thomson, S. C., forty-six 
miles from Augusta, a large amount of property | 
was destroyed and several persons killed. At Ap. | 
pling, in Columbia county, Ga., the destruction of 
property is reported to be great. Several persons 
are reported killed and many wounded. At Aikin, 
S. C., the Catholic church was completely demol. 
ished. At Camac,Ga., every house except one wag 
destroyed. 


“The tornado struck a train of cars, demolishin 
it completely and killing one man instantly. rh 
the trains coming to Augusta, except the Central, 
were delayed, but o serious damage was done to 
the railroads. The tornado caused fearful destrac- 
tion along its track, demolishing houses, trees and 
fences, and killing persons aud stock. Baptists 
were holding a meeting at Elam Church, near Ca. 
mac, when the storm demolished it, killing three 
and wounding twenty-five persons. Residences 
and out-houses were demolished on many planta- 
tions. 

‘‘ The tornado extended to Raleigh, N. C., where 
several persons were killed, many houses blewn 
down, and the trees on a large area torn up by the 
roots. The value of the property destroyed will 
reach several hundred thousand dollars.” 

‘Further accounts of the recent tornado in 




































Ir the heart of a nation could be made wise 
and right, its institutions and laws could not 
long remain radically wrong. 








NOTICES. 





Third-day Evening Meeting will be held at Green 
street Meeting-house, on the 6th of Fourth month, 
at 7} o'clock. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Germantown 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
9th, at 8 o’chock. Tue several schools, &c., are de- 
sired to forward reports, with names of delegates, 
to Robert Tilney, 1016 Coates street, prior to 7th 
inst., so that they may be condensed for forwarding 
to the Annual Meeting of the Association. 

An essay is expected on “ What are the Objects 
Sought to be Attained by the Establishment of 
First-day Schools ?” 

BENJAMIN HALLowELL, JR., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

The closing meeting of the season will be held 
this (Seventh-day) evening, at 8 o’clock. Further 
revision of rules to be again considered. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth- 


day evening next, Fourth month 7th, at 8 o'clock. 
All interested are invited. 


N. E. Janney, Sec, Ww. J. Jenks, Prest. 





A regular meeting of tne Bucks county First-day 
School Union will be held at Edgewood, Friends’ 
school-house, on the 10th of Fourth month, at 10 
A.M. Friends from a distance will take the 6.55 
A. M. train from Kensington for Greensburg. 





BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

Will be heldat the Mount, on Seventh-day, Fourth 

month, 10th, 1875, at 10 A. M. The Executive Com- 

mittee of the same will meet at 9} the same mor- 

ning. All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
Mary J. GARwoop, 
Martua C. De Cot, 

Clerks, 








ITEMS. 





Wirsin the past month severe storms have oc- 
curred in different parts of the United States. On 
the 14th of Third month, the town of Rienzi, Miss., 
was visited by a tornado, which lasted half an hour, 
and caused great destruction of life and property. 
Two churches were among the buildings destroyed, 
and a number of persons were severely injured. 
The loss of property in the town is estimated at 





Georgia and South Carolina show that its path was 
from 200 to 1,600 yards wide, and that it traveled 
east, veering a little to the north. ‘The cyclone 
was cylindrical in shape, and rotated with fearful 
velocity from north to south,’ the front of the cloud 
being inky black and the rear ‘illuminated by a 
bright light.” After devastating Camac the tornado 
divided, one part going east by north and crossing 
the Savannah river near Augusta. The whirlwind 
was preceded by a roar like that of heavy artillery at 
a distance, and its onset was accompanied by a crash 
‘anda mingling of a hundred terrific sounds.’ 


All the buildings in its path were demolished, and | 


huge oak-trees were snapped like twigs. In some 
instances trees were taken up by the whirlwind and 
carried three-quarters of a mile. Hight counties 
in Georgia and two in South Carolina suffered from 
the visitation. 

“Reports of the destruction of life and property 
are fearful. The territory in the line of the tornado 
is‘a desolate waste. In addition to the loss of prop- 
erty already reported at Appling, the Methodist and 
Baptist Churches and the Academy are demolished. 
Reports of disasters are comiug from Hepzibah, in 
Richmond county, where the storm raged with ter- 
rific fury, destroying houses and fences and tearing 
up*trees. 

“There is a great distress in the devastated dis- 
tricts and urgent need for assistance. Contribu- 
tions sent to the Mayor of Augusta will be distrib- 
uted to the afflicted.” 
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New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Years. 
— 


BILL HEADINGS, 









on the very BEST TERMS, 
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TAVITA ™ LdN0dd 


a 
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Corner of Library Street. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and “present repregentative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 


| the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute: 


books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 


| such objects, under the direction of the Library 


Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. Swarramore, Pa. > 


s@-REMOVED TO MEDIA.“@8 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarting School 








| for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 


13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
| school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
| and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 





B00D BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, | 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE, 


around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
| five class rooms, ample bath and water-closet accom- 
| modations io three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
| from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
| vision and care for little boys. Address, 

S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 


Meni,’ Pa. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 








APPLY AT 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 





CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
aLAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Compaay in America. Great- 


e3t inducements. Send for circular. CAN 


TON TEA CO, 148 Chambers St., N. Y.° 
LIFE OF GEORGE FOX 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.20. Also, | 
‘‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 


Edition, just published, 50c‘s. By mail, 57 cts. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Phila. 


Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Yes, $25 OO a day is guaranteed using our 
Well Rees and Drills in good territory. 

Highest testimonials from the Governors of 
Towa, Arkansas and Dakota. All tools war. 
ranted. Two wells 50 foot deep can be bored 
in one day, and one well will furnish water 
sufficient for 100 head of cattle. Splendid 
work for winter as wellas summer. Descrip- 
tive catalogue free. County rights for sale. 
Address: JILZ WELL AUGER CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000000 | — 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. . 
No. 108 S. Fourth Street. | 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. k 





Expressly required by ite charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy-holdere, it is there. Do 
fore strictly mutual. mem 
The distinguishing fea.ures of the Provident are :— we f 
1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion colo’ 
of Friends among its moit ers. > top 
2. Economy in expenses. _ 


3. joes investment of money. 
4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. Sg 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. . 


AGENTS WANTED-.: 





DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 17 
DENTIST, CARPETINGS 
NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. nD vb 
‘ ap 
TAYLOR ACADEMY & 
s 
(Founded by T. Clarkson Taylor, 1857.) OIL CLOTHS 
A Scientific, Classical and Commercial In- Ww 
stitution REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, = 
: FOR BOTH SEXES No. 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, . 
i Cor. 8th and Wollaston Sts., Wilmington, De!. ‘ 
Pie Re a aes, PHILADELPEIA. 
a The Spring Term of 13 Weeks, commences Third | d 
Month” 15th, 1875. The Sexes Board in cifferent P' 





J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
To the first purchaser in each town, we | right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars. NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wafted: 


buildings, each Sex under the direet care of a ‘7 ’ 

Teacher in the Academy. - $20 SA. EiD! 

Sank Se 8 eae. ___________ | FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 

~ mane ER In) nso os J mined to REDUCE PRICKS, and will hereafter seis” 

PENRO Ae Ou y tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 

a , that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 

will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofimg, | been greatly 1upRovzp 2:D SimPLivixp, and is far bet- 

with everything necessary to put it on for thirty | ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 

PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 S. | Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Second Street Philadelphia. Pa. 





